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This document, one of a series dealing 
with exceptional children in the Pri- 
mary and Junior divisions, presents in- 
formation and suggestions that will 
assist teachers to adapt the content and 
teaching strategies of The Formative 
Years to meet the needs of children 
with behaviousabexceptionalities. 
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Children With 
Behavioural 
Exceptionalities 


Introduction 


This document is concerned with children whose behaviour 
is either disturbed or disturbing in the school setting. Such 
behaviour may deteriorate without intervention. Although 
this behaviour may be restricted to the school, it is often 
duplicated in the family and the community. Thus, the 
family and, where possible, members of the community 
should be recruited to work with the school. 


Such intervention must, however, be planned with an 
understanding of principles and implications. Both means 
and ends must be carefully considered. 


Of equal importance are the terms applied by teachers to 
behaviour they may find baffling or unsettling. In fact, it is 
axiomatic that one should restrict comment to the behaviour 
in order to avoid labelling the child. Teachers should, 
therefore, be aware of the implications of one set of terms or 
another. (Each of these terms has its own underlying 
concepts and each represents a specific attitude towards 
behavioural exceptionalities. ) 


Basic Concepts 


Children exhibiting behavioural exceptionalities have tradi- 
tionally been viewed in two ways: 


1. as emotionally ill — Intervention here involves the use 
of psychotherapy and/or medication with the goal being to 
cure the child. Such a perspective is based on a medical 
model. 


2. as behaviourally deviant — Intervention in this case 
focuses on adjustment or readjustment. Observable be- 
haviours are dealt with through techniques of environmental 
manipulation; drug treatments are not usually recom- 
mended. Such a perspective is based on learning theories in 


psychology. 


Another approach defines children exhibiting behavioural 
exceptionalities as expressing specific needs. This concept 
is considered applicable to education, since schools are 
concerned with growth and development. Needs are not 
cured or adjusted; they are fulfilled. Concepts such as 
individualized instruction and self-realization are part of this 
theory. 


This perspective gives all behaviour a new significance. It 
ceases, in any degree, to be ‘“‘sick’’, ‘‘crazy’’, ‘‘negative’’, 
‘*anti-social’’, or ‘‘deviant’’; instead behaviour is seen as 
expressing identifiable cognitive and emotional needs. 
From this base, teachers can formulate tentative explana- 
tions for behaviour as a guide for remedial action. Labels 
such as *‘emotionally disturbed’’ and ‘‘socially malad- 


justed’’, therefore, become redundant. 


Assessment 


The teacher should assess each child’s needs thoroughly and 
holistically before intervening. Concentration on one aspect 
of the pupil’s behaviour, such as disruption of classes, may 
distort the total picture. Moreover, most behaviour is 
complex in nature and origin. Observable negative be- 
haviour may be, among other things, related to a poor 
self-image, which, in turn, may be related to a low !evel of 
academic achievement. Conversely, the pupil’s behaviour 
may impede his/her academic progress. In any event, the 
characteristics of many children who exhibit behavioural 
exceptionalities include poor social behaviour and de- 
pressed academic achievement, even though intelligence, as 
defined by conventional, standardized tests, may be within 
the statistically normal range. 


It is important, therefore, to assess all aspects of the pupil’s 
behaviour — academic, social, emotional, and physical. 
Most of this assessment may be accomplished within the 
school setting. Parents, however, can provide invaluable 
information concerning the child’s relations with home and 
community. These data are relevant because of their 
influence on the pupil’s behaviour in school. 


Assessment Techniques 

Formal assessment may not give an accurate picture of some 
children at all. These children may be affected by 
motivation, the timing, presentation, or duration of assess- 
ment, and other circumstances. In such cases, informal 
assessment may elicit more information than will formal 
testing. 


Formal — Academic 

Formal academic assessment measures fall into three 
categories. Each fulfils specific functions, yet all are 
related. 


1. Standardized achievement tests. The pupil’s achieve- 
ment is compared with that of others of the same age. 
Standardized achievement tests are designed to sample pupil 
learning and to furnish comparisons with peer groups. The 
test must be related to curriculum in order to achieve 
accurate results. On the other hand, if only the test items are 
taught, the score will probably be unrealistically high, and 
the pupil will be shortchanged. Performance on 
standardized achievement tests may be required when pupils 
in special classes are being considered for placement in 
regular programs. 


2. Diagnostic academic tests. These tests provide an 
analysis of the pupil’s academic standards and specific areas 
of need, which will direct the teacher to appropriate 
educational measures. Diagnostic tests may also be 

norm- and criterion-referenced, that is, they may compare the 
pupil’s skill level with that of peers or they may compare the 
pupil’s present performance with his/her previous perform- 
ance. 


3. Criterion-referenced tests. The pupil’s performance is 
analysed in relation to specific criteria, usually skill 
acquisition. The criterion-referenced approach has been 
widely advocated for use with exceptional pupils, since they 
are usually outside the range of norm-based measures. 

All means of formal academic assessment have their 
appropriate uses, provided that they are not overused and 
provided that too much is not expected of them. 


Formal — Behavioural 

Various standardized instruments purporting to measure 
social and emotional behaviours are available, some 
designed for schools. Teachers may find them useful for 
initiating a classroom program for each child and for 
retesting at a later date. Parental permission should be 
sought prior to the use of these instruments, however. 
Results should reflect pupil performance, which, in turn, 
should reflect the effectiveness of teaching methodology 
and programming. Such feedback is important to both pupil 
and teacher. These tests may be checklists or question- 
naires. Sometimes they ask for the pupil’s opinions. 


Informal — Academic 

Learning follows a developmental pattern, and deviations 
may help the teacher to identify concepts and operations that 
are causing difficulty for a pupil. For example, some pupils 
may require short steps in order to master skills. Academic 
assessment clearly relies on the teacher’s ability in the 
classroom. 


Informal — Behavioural 

Informal behavioural assessment techniques range from 
simple observation to detailed measurement and recording. 
Exact measurement, where possible, provides a basis for 
remedial action. The first step is to identify behaviour 
needing examination and to determine the frequency, 
duration, and/or intensity of occurrence of such behaviour. 
This procedure should extend for a number of days, and 
during this period the teacher should observe and record 
behaviours without intervening unless it is critical to do so. 
When educational intervention begins, records are still 
essential. Many teachers like graphs as a method of 
recording. 


Many variations of this procedure are possible, but the best 
Seems to be an open system where the pupil and the teacher 
are aware of all details of the program. The lack of 
‘‘experimental neatness”’ in this approach is balanced by the 
trust and understanding that are generated. It might be 
added here that objectivity, although desirable, should not 
quench the warmth and sympathy to which children 
respond. 


In the assessment phase, special note should be made of 
pupil strengths. Wherever possible, the teacher should focus 
on each pupil’s strengths and interests and, through these, 
work on special areas of need. 


Programming 


Teachers working with children with behavioural excep- 
tionalities should be guided by the general goals defined in 
The Formative Years. The curriculum should provide 
opportunities for each child (to the limit of his/her 
potential): 


— to acquire the basic skills fundamental to his/her 
continuing education; 


— to develop and maintain confidence and a sense of 
self-worth; 


— to gain the knowledge and acquire the attitudes that 
he/she needs for active participation in Canadian society; 
and 


— to develop the moral and aesthetic sensitivity necessary 
for a complete and responsible life. 


These goals apply to all children as does the curriculum that 
promotes them. It is not in terms of these goals, but in terms 
of environment and approaches that children with behaviour- 
al exceptionalities need special consideration. As a rule, 
expectations for such children should be in keeping with 
those of their peers and should be consistently maintained. 
When pupil performance falls short, teachers should be 
flexible enough to understand and help without lowering the 
standard. Children with behavioural exceptionalities need to 
know that they are respected as individuals; they may 
interpret school programs that lack challenge as a form of 
disrespect. 


Provision for children with behavioural exceptionalities can 
be made in learning environments that range from “‘tradi- 
tional’’ to ‘‘open’’ classrooms. The majority of such 
children appear to do best in programs in which expecta- 
tions are clearly understood and consequences known. The 
teacher must provide structure through consistent expecta- 
tions coupled with support and understanding. 


Even in the best of settings, children may “‘test out’’ their 
surroundings. In fact, this testing is critical for some 
children. They need to be reassured that challenges will not 
bring down the whole structure. On the other hand, they 
may require confirmation that an educational structure is not 
simply a punitive structure in disguise. 


The teacher may choose from a number of educational 
strategies, no one being the answer for all children. The 
methods chosen should be the ones that work best with the 
particular pupil. Such an approach may be termed 
‘‘psycho-educational’’. The focus of interest is the child, 
not the proof of a preferred theory; therefore, all relevant 
information, knowledge, and techniques are considered. 


When performance falls short, teachers should be flexible 
enough to understand and help without lowering the 
standards set for the child. Children with behavioural excep- 
tionalities particularly need to know that they are respected as 
individuals. 


Some examples of major educational strategies may be 
defined as follows: 


The psychodynamic strategy. This approach is concerned 
with the reasons for the child’s behaviour and relies heavily 
on treatment through psychotherapy. Educational aspects 
are secondary in nature, and, therefore, this model has 
limited utility in schools. It is, however, an historically 
important approach, particularly for children’s treatment 
centres, and its emphasis on the importance of the 
counselling relationship has significance for classroom 
practice. 


The behaviour-modification strategy. This approach is 
concerned with what the child does, rather than why the 
child does it. All behaviour, whether adaptive or maladap- 
tive, is seen as learned. Behaviour is also considered 
observable, measurable, and, therefore, subject to objective 
analysis and modification. In the classroom, the principles 
of reinforcement can be a powerful instrument of behaviour- 
al change. An understanding of the principles of operant 
conditioning in general should assist the teacher in dealing 
effectively with both appropriate and inappropriate 
behaviour. 


The learning-disability strategy. In the view of proponents 
of this strategy, behavioural exceptionality is related to lack 
of educational attainment. Intervention, therefore, focuses 
on diagnosis and remediation of problems in reading, 
writing, spelling, language, arithmetic, and problem- 
solving. It is assumed that improvement in these areas will 
effect a corresponding improvement in behaviour. It is 
difficult to prove this assumption. Many children with 
behavioural exceptionalities, however, fall behind their 
peers in educational attainment, and this in itself is reason 
enough to examine the tenets and to utilize the principal 
techniques of this strategy. 


The ecological strategy. Proponents of this strategy see 
behaviour as a cultural phenomenon. Intervention, there- 
fore, should modify the behaviour of the child and the 
attitudes of the community in which it occurs. 


Another approach views the child in terms of a theory of 
discouragement. Lack of recognition of appropriate action 
leads to inappropriate behaviour. The teacher should, 
therefore, reinforce appropriate behaviour and acknowledge 
the child’s power rather than engaging in power struggles 
that are ultimately self-defeating for everyone. 


Teachers should familiarize themselves with these ap- 
proaches and select techniques that will meet each child’s 
needs for self-fulfilment. 


The following model, based on the four goals of The 
Formative Years, is indicative of the kind of approach that 
should be taken. It should be noted that this approach is 
based on constructive/positive reinforcement principles and 
is applicable in all classroom settings. 


Pupil’s Needs 


1. to acquire the basic skills funda- 
mental to his/her continuing education 


2. to develop and maintain confi- 
dence and a sense of self-worth 


Teacher’s Role 


— to determine the pupil’s level of 
academic functioning in all areas 


— to provide opportunities (resources, 
materials, tasks, and experiences), 


based on individual assessment, 
that will lead to the development of 
necessary skills in their appropriate 
sequence 


— to lay the foundations of confidence 
by beginning instruction at a level at 
which the child can experience success 
without feeling that the work is 


‘‘babyish’’ 


— to recognize achievement 


immediately 


— to make it clear to the pupil that 


he/she is a valued individual at all 
times 


Methods 
— formal and informal assessment 
— individualized programming 


— use of age-appropriate, high-interest 
learning materials 


— provision of a variety of audio- 
visual materials to accommodate dif- 
ferent learning styles 


— task analysis to ensure that learning 
steps are not too large. Steps are 
gradually increased as confidence 
develops. 


— praise of first efforts 


— intensive support when efforts begin 
to falter 


— discussion of progress with the child 


— opportunities for each child to dis- 
play newly acquired skills 


— questioning the behaviour, not the 
worth, of the pupil 


— understanding how the pupil feels 
rather than saying how he/she should 
feel 


— recognition of pupil’s efforts to 
change 


— inclusion of each pupil in program- 
planning. At the beginning of the year, 
the teacher discusses the way that the 
group will function — the principles by 
which it will be guided and the con- 
sequences of ignoring them. The 
teacher must be consistent in 
approach. 


3. to gain knowledge and acquire the 
attitudes needed for active participa- 
tion in Canadian society 


— to guide each pupil towards inde- 
pendence by organizing the classroom 
so that responsibility is fostered 


— classroom responsibility for each 
pupil 


— classroom expectations rather than 
rules. Pupils can help to formulate such 
expectations. 


— help for each pupil to recognize 
specific kinds of behaviour that are 
preferable to outbursts of inappropriate 
behaviour. It should be remembered 
that an angry child is seldom receptive 
to suggestions regarding behaviour. A 
‘‘cooling-off’’ period may be neces- 
Sary, particularly for older pupils. 


— social contracts and charts of be- 
havioural improvement (after consulta- 
tion with parents) 


— establishment of independently 
functioning, small learning groups 


— encouragement of kindness to 
animals 


Pupil’s Needs 


4. to develop the moral and aesthetic 
sensitivity necessary for a complete 
and responsible life 

others 


Further Considerations 


1. Children and labels. Although some children may be 
considered behaviourally exceptional, close observation 
shows that, in all but a very few cases, their behaviour is 
exceptional less than 5 per cent of the time. For much of the 
school day their behaviour may be appropriate. However, 
inappropriate behaviour cannot and should not be ignored, 
nor should the child’s appropriate behaviour, since it 
furnishes the teacher with ideal opportunities for praising 
the child. The maxim ‘‘Catch a child doing something 
good’’ is useful to keep in mind at all times. 


2. Cultural differences. The traditions of cultures different 
from the teacher’s can sometimes cause misunderstanding. 
It is important for the teacher to respond to cultural 
differences with sensitivity; no child should be made to feel 
‘‘different’’ because of cultural background: the classroom 
should be a place where the pupil is accepted fully. 


3. Behaviour-management techniques. As with educa- 
tional strategies, teachers should vary their ‘‘handling”’ 
techniques as the children’s needs dictate. Some children 
may be reassured by physical contact (e.g., a light touch on 
the shoulder), whereas the effect of this intervention on 
others may be the reverse. The teacher’s role is to find out 
what handling approaches are most effective for each child, 
bearing in mind that as the situation changes, so may the 
approach. 


4. Grouping. Grouping is an effective and, perhaps, an 
underutilized method of ensuring that the classroom is as 
dynamic as the needs of the children within it. A classroom 
that permits only independent or total-class activity is essen- 
tially static. Groupings of varying size and for different 
purposes are possible even in small, special classes and are 
by no means a departure from individualized instruction. 


5. Children receiving medication. It is not the role of the 
school to prescribe or dispense medical treatment other than 
first aid. Although it may seem reasonable in certain cir- 
cumstances for teachers to give out medication to children 
following parental request, the legal responsibility of 
teachers in so doing should be carefully considered by 
school boards. 


Teacher’s Role 


— to function as an appropriate model 
by demonstrating concern and respect 
for the values and achievement of 


Methods 


— a warm, accepting climate in the 
classroom 


— opportunities for parents, retired 
persons, and representatives of local 
workshops, industries, and services to 
visit the classroom to discuss their 
work and interests 


— field trips to conservation areas, 
museums, and art exhibits 


— arelationship with a local hospital 
or senior citizens’ residence to provide 
opportunities for each child to help 
others 


6. Children in treatment. The school principal should 
know when any pupil is under the care of a medical 
practitioner, and the teacher should co-operate with that 
practitioner. Information concerning school performance 
should be given, with parental consent, to the practitioner. 


7. Parents. Every effort should be made to enlist the 
support and assistance of parents or guardians in the life of 
the school. Schools are most effective when principals, 
teachers, and parents can communicate freely. This is of 
particular importance for children with behavioural 
exceptionalities. 


8. When support services are needed. Some children may 
sometimes require additional resources, and the teacher may 
need the advice of others. The principal should be 
consulted. If further consultation is necessary, the principal 
will call on parents, other teachers, and perhaps the school 
nurse. Sometimes the principal may turn to outside 
resources: the special education consultant, the school 
psychologist, the social worker, or other support-service 
personnel. In some cases, special-class placement may have 
to be considered. Under such circumstances, the supervis- 
ory officer, medical personnel, and community agencies 
may be consulted. 


9. Schools as preventive agencies. The climate of the 
school and its philosophy may affect pupil performance and 
behaviour quite significantly. It has been reported that 
children in schools whose organization is highly structured 
yet supportive to the individual child exhibit maladaptive’ 
behaviour as much as 20 per cent below the average. 
Schools lacking these characteristics seem to have the 
reverse effect. Their pupils, as a whole, tend to exhibit 
maladaptive behaviour up to 20 per cent above the average. 
The school, then, has a powerful role to play in children’s 
lives. 
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